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ve f\) POLITICAL PARTY PLATFORMS: 
iI 


x 
Nt What Use Are They? 


Party platforms are one of the easiest things in politics 
about which to get cynical. 


What's the worth of them, anyway? 


In the first place, it’s a fairly safe bet that many voters 
don’t read them. 


vaull 


Except for a few planks on controversial issues, like civil 
rights, a large number probably are unfamiliar with what's 
in them. 

That could go also for quite a few of the delegates to the 
National Conventions who shouted “Aye!” for the platform's 
adoption. In the uproar, excitement, and confusion, what 
chance was there for a careful reading? Delegates are inclined 
to take most of the planks on faith because the Resolutions 
Committee has O. K.'d them. 

These are some of the charges one hears against platforms: 
They make promises which can't possibly be kept. 
They're inconsistent. Planks in various parts of the 
platform contradict what other planks say. 

They're too long. 

They're boring. 

Except for a very few planks, both major party platforms 
are so alike that it would be hard to tell them apart except 
for the fact that one is written in the usual tone of the 
“ins,” defending the Administration's record, the other 
in the tone of the “outs,” pitching into it. 


They hedge and weasel concerning issues which should 
be faced clearly and boldly. 

They leave out some of the most crucial issues. 

They're full of double talk and skillful dodging. 

For such reasons we may feel that party platforms just aren't 
worth taking seriously. A description of platforms and plat- 
form writing which appeared in a leading newspaper back 
in 1924 still seems to sum things up: “Ordinarily the framing 
of a party platform is regarded as either a joke or a nuisance. 
As a tule it is a composite of conflicting views, artfully put 
together to deceive as many voters as possible.” 

But we may be making a mistake if we dismiss platforms 
as inconsequential and serving little or no good purpose. 

Perhaps we're missing a point. 

In our democratic process of self-government, platforms 
may have a broader function and greater usefulness than 
appears at first glance. 

tt Since they deal with issues, they're themselves a vital issue 
Drawings by Stuart Judd, Jr. worth looking into. 
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BY WAY OF DEFINITION AND BACKGROUND 

A platform is a collection of statements as to political posi- 
tion and of proposals for political action. Each topic is a 
plank. The wording is apt to be general rather than specific. 

Platforms popped up early in our political history. But 





it took fifty years or so before they began developing the 
look which we're familiar with today. When Thomas Jefferson 
ran for the Presidency in 1800, the platform he stood on was 
confined to a short statement of his beliefs and principles, 
expressed in the form of a resolution passed by the caucus 
or gathering of his fellow party members in Congress that 
had put him up for office. 

As our national life grew more complex, more and more 
matters of concern to this or that group of voters and to voters 
in general began demanding attention. 

The first party platform that’s considerably like what we're 
used to today was written by the Democratic Nominating 
Convention of 1840. It contains a statement of party principles 
along with brief descriptions of promised policies if the party 
is returned to office by the voters. 

Party platforms of this sort soon became standard equip- 
ment for campaigns and elections. 

A look at the way our two-party system developed helps 
explain the whys and wherefores of the platforms of the 
present and their grab-bag, everything included nature. 

American parties in their growth haven't followed the 
European pattern which President Washington dreaded when 
in his Farewell Address he warned us against “the baneful 
effects of the spirit of party generally.” In Europe, parties 
tend to be ideological — that is, they back some specific theory 
or idea as to method of government. When political strife 
is of an ideological nature, force seems to be the surest way 
in which the top-dog party can make its dominance stick. 
We've had plenty of examples, with Communist party dictator- 
ships as the current object lesson. 

On the other hand, at the start of our own nation, we 








already had won the victory giving us our preferred form of 
government — democracy. Our fledgling parties were agreed 
on democracy. Various groups of voters, and various regions, 
too, might want this or that — but they were prepared and 
willing to seek their objectives through the processes of 
democracy. 

Little clusters of voters, working alone, don’t have much 
chance of getting what they want or of winning national elec- 
tions. Groups found it advantageous to join with other groups 
if there was some common interest they were working for, 
such as for instance a protective tariff. Thus they could gain 
voting strength to their mutual advantage. But in order to 
get along together, these combined groups had to learn to 
temper down some of their additional views which might 
be objectionable to other groups or regions in the combination. 
Generally this seemed worth doing for the sake of those 
purposes they held in common. 


Thus practically from the start our party system has tended 
to be made up of voters from different regions, from all walks 
of life, and with various objectives. Our major parties can 
be described as a couple of loose confederations — each 
much of the time really not so very different from the other — 
since both draw their strength from the rank and file of the 
people. 

This system has led to some very odd teammates, who 
have stayed together long after the original cause for their 
joining may have disappeared. We have only to think of the 
Northern liberals and Southern conservatives in the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Old Guard and Eisenhower types among 
Republicans. Differences of this sort can be found all the 
way back. Take the Bull Moose Republicans of the Teddy 
Roosevelt era versus the Republican stand patters; the Grover 
Cleveland Democratic conservatives versus the William 
Jennings Bryan progressives. 

Sometimes the pressure’s too great, and a group splits off. 
That happened when Teddy Roosevelt's progressives formed 
the Bull Moose Party. It happened when Southern Democratic 
states, after Northern Democrats would not soften the 1948 
civil rights plank, split away to form the Dixiecrats. But 
almost always the wanderers are presently back in the fold. 

Force of habit is part of the explanation. It’s more com- 





fortable to be home even though the original reason for 
living there has been lost to view. 

The way platforms are written and phrased furnishes 
another, closely related explanation of how a party made 
up of various groups and spreading over different regions 
manages to keep together. 

But before we consider the nature of platforms of today, 
let's take a look at how they are put together. 


PLATFORMS, AND HOW THEY'RE WRITTEN 

Platforms have a life expectancy of about four years — 
though whether they'll live out this span, last beyond it, or 
pass quickly and be discarded much sooner is another matter. 
Their birth and youth mark their most active period — after 
that, what vigor they may have usually tapers off. 

A principal political purpose of a platform is to create a 
unified party for at least the duration of the campaign, with 
a party membership that is willing and eager to do its best 
to win. 

Elections are won by party unity and undivided purpose 
and also by attracting the votes of as many independents and 
undecided voters as possible. Party platforms are designed 
to serve these objectives. 

- Many hands may have a share in the various stages of 








building platforms — though it's the duty cf the Committee 
on Resolutions of each party to introduce the finished product 
to the world at the presidential nominating conventions at 
the start of each four years. 

Often the job of building the platforms begins long before 
the Conventions meet. It’s a task on which each party's 


National Committee likes to keep a careful eye. 

In deciding what issues must be included and what to say 
about each, a good number of people — party leaders, gover- 
nors, members of Congress, men and women from the party's 
rank and file — are usually consulted. They generally represent 
all sections of the country. 

For the party in office, especially if the candidate it won 
with four years ago is running again, the President himself 
has the most authoritative voice. 

Shortly before each Convention meets, official “Hearings” 
on the platform take place. Representatives of various 





organized groups — farmers, business, labor — have their 
say. Spokesmen who have behind them a large block of votes 
are very likely to get careful attention. The wants of their 
group are pretty sure to be included somewhere in the plat- 
form. 

Putting together the various planks and drafting the final 
platform text is the direct responsibility of the Resolutions 
Committee. Its work, and the work of its sub-committees, 
can be both hard and thankless. 

Many of the planks may present little difficulty. They're 
on subjects involving no great disagreement and will be 
readily acceptable to most of the delegates when the Resolu- 
tions Committee submits its report. But there are almost 
always one or two really controversial issues capable of caus- 
ing plenty of dissension — capable in fact of tearing a party 
apart and losing it the election. Explosive issues, if not 








tempered down, can wreck more than parties. They can 
cause violent trouble for the country itself. 

Recently it’s been civil rights. 

This issue has particularly plagued the Democrats, since 
the party is traditionally strong in the South. Many votes 
and whole states could be lost in that region by too forceful 
a plank advocating civil rights — though too weak a plank 
would be apt to alienate Northern votes. 

Burt the civil rights question troubles the Republicans, too. 
They also have the Southern point of view to consider, for 
they are anxious to build up their party in the South following 
their gains there in ‘52. 

The Democratic Party's civil rights plank is less than five 
hundred words long, but it took more than four hours for 
the sixteen member drafting committee to compose. In a 
spirit of compromise for political unity, the five man Southern 
group were ready to go along with the suggested wording: 
“We will continue our efforts to eradicate discrimination 
based on race, religion or national origin.” But they balked 
at including any promise to back the Supreme Court's school 
desegregation decision. For the sake a party harmony, the 


following wording, recognizing the significance of the ruling 
of the Court, was at last adopted: “Recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court . . . have brought consequences of vast im- 
portance. . . . We reject all proposals for the use of force 
to interfere with the orderly determination of these matters 
by the courts.” Thus the civil rights plank of the Democratic 
platform got safely O. K.’'d by the 108 member Resolutions 
Committee. During the deliberations, Northern colored mem- 
bers and Southern white members worked side by side, show- 
ing a real understanding of each other's political dilemma and 
trying to work out a solution acceptable to all. 

The Democratic civil rights plank, however, still had an 
obstacle in its way. A substitute plank, proposing far stronger 
wording, was put before the Convention by the Northern 
liberals. But again harmony was preserved, for it was voted 
down. 

The Republican Party platform drafting committee, with 
less to worry about because of the party's smaller Southern 
membership, had drawn up a civil rights plank which the 
committee’s chairman described as “a very strong one.” 
Whereupon delegates from seven Southern states, meeting 
in caucus, appealed for a less forceful wording. Then Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself, working for party harmony, recom- 
mended a softer plank — though its statement, “The 
Republican Party accepts the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court that racial discrimination in publicly supported schools 





must be progressively eliminated with ‘all deliberate speed,’ ” 
does leave it stronger on the desegregation issue than the plank 
of the Democrats, who needed to consider their larger party 
membership in the South. 

In their handling of this hottest issue of 1956, we see 
how divergent groups on both sides of the political fence 
have shown an awareness of their fellow party members’ 
problems and have accepted compromise. 

Bearing in mind the history and nature of American 
parties, and the existence of somewhat similar groupings 
in each, it becomes understandable why the positions reflected 
in quite a number of the corresponding planks of their plat- 
forms aren't so very far apart. 

There are differences, of course, between the two parties. 
Ask any ardent Democrat or Republican! In times of crisis, 
party viewpoints tend more widely to swing away from each 
other. When things are going with reasonable smoothness, 
the points of view of the two parties, since they reflect the 
way the mass of Americans feel, tend to look a good deal 
alike. 








As to actual party differences of opinion, each party backs 
what tend to become traditional stands, though these may 


shift from time to time. In the 1956 platforms*, these differ- 


*Copies of each platform may be obtained from the party's local headquarters or by writing to the offices of the national 
committee: Democratic National Committee, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; Republican National 


Committee, 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





ences are to be found mostly in the planks dealing with 
natural resources, foreign policy, defense policy, the farm 
problem, and the economic outlook. 

What are these differences? What others have we noticed? 


What are our own views as to the stand each party takes on 
them? 


PLATFORMS — WHAT GOOD DO THEY DO? 
Much of the exasperation voters sometimes feel about 
platforms can be justified. They do straddle. They do contain 
double talk. They are capable of being interpreted in different 


ways, with different elements in the party able to make them 
sound as they want them to sound. They do show similarities 
which make it difficult for outsiders and even for ourselves 
to distinguish in some respects between our major parties. 
But a considerable part of their usefulness lies in these 
very circumstances. These characteristics of platforms, and 
the nature of the two parties that stand behind them, help 
explain why in our democracy there's less likely to be a real 
fighting difference between what the majority of the people 
want and the minority hope for. Our elections don’t turn 
into deadly conflicts between opposing ideologies. That kind 
of strife, as we have seen in Russia and China, leads to single 
party dominance and dictatorship. With us we manage O. K. 
because our differences have a way of getting adjusted within 
the parties and between the parties. There may be fairly 
numerous differences, but there are few drastic disagreements. 
Such a blurring and softening of the tensions help allow us 
to make progress within the structure of law and order. The 
harmonizing process we have been considering is a very 
necessary factor if democracy is to work at its best. It prevents 
destructive upheavals. It works things out. It preserves and 
strengthens government of, by, and for the people. 


UNPOPULAR ISSUES 

But what about unpopular, highly controversial issues that 
may nevertheless need to be aired for the country’s good? If 
the major parties ignore them and leave them out of their vote- 
catching platforms, what chance have they got?+ 

They have more chance than one might suppose. Parties 
are apt to find themselves unable to keep silent on crucial 
issues once they have caught popular attention. Civil rights 
is an example. And though planks in major party platforms 


on such controversial questions are apt to be temperate, the 
problem nevertheless does get a hearing. In time, solutions 
can be worked out. 

Democracy, with so many people and their needs and wishes, 
works slowly, and by compromise. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO PLATFORMS 


A party platform is rather like a Christmas tree. It is 
brightest and shiniest right after being set up. Then things 
begin happening till presently it is about ready to be tossed 
on the dump. 

During the campaign, party speakers customarily refer to 
their party's platform as though it were the Bible. They attack 
the opposing party's platform as though written by the Devil 
himself. 

Something else also happens. As soon as the Presidential 
candidates start campaigning, they begin “interpreting” the 
platform to make it more closely reflect their own views. 
Often this helps clear up ambiguities and gives a surer basis 
of choice. 

After the election, the platform is superseded by the elected 
President's Inaugural Address and by his messages on the 
State of the Union. 

These fresh statements of program give us something 
new to think and talk about. As a result, many planks of 
the platform go by the board — thus giving the party that’s 





“out” a chance to speak of “broken promises.” 

But remember that in Congress itself, when bills come up, 
party lines not infrequently are disregarded. The flexibility of 
our unregimented system permits factions within either party 
to line up this way and that, to form different blocks on new 
issues, to criss-cross and interweave. Bi-partisan combinations 
of various sorts, as well as straight party votes, pass or obstruct 
legislation — and nobody gets fighting mad. 

Perhaps one of the best proofs of our stability lies in what 
happens right after the election returns come in. No matter 
which party has won, the majority of us will feel that we 
and the nation can keep on making out pretty well. And the 
man who got the second highest number of votes for the 
Presidency will send the man who came out on top a message 
of congratulations and sincere good wishes. 


+Minor parties are apt to form around such issues. Sooner or later, if they keep up a national stir, the major parties themselves 
are forced to take such issues up — whereupon the minor party either withers away or finds a place as one of the many groups 


in one or another of the major parties, or in both. 
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